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MORAL TALES. 


Oviginal 


The Stranger, 


THE VOTARY OF FOLLY. 


W \LKING, Some Une ago, ona fine summer's even- 


ing, wear the banks of Long Island Sound, inhaling 


| 


the freshuess of the breeze, and comemplating with!) fort my 


delight the splendid prospect before me, irradiated by 
the beams of the setting sun. | insensibly fell into a 
reverie, during which a man appeared suddenly before 


ine, dressed inthe rustic habiliments of the day, which, 





however, could not conceal something uncommonly 
attractive in his person: the stature was lofty and 
commanding, and his locks, bleached by the hand of 
time, gave dignity to a countenance beaming with the 
corrus’ations of superior intellect and benevolence, 
yet evidently tinged by the hand of melancholy. 1 


jrary attainment, you have tar surpassed my most at 


knowledge, and the sensibility of your feelings makes 


me tremble for your safety. Fondly bad I tadulged! 


| - 
the hope of leading you into the world, of cautioning | 


|directing you tn the pursuit of such companions, and 
)such pleasures, as would tend to your happiness and 


| honour ; butthe cold hand of him, whom no wishes 


can stay, ts upon me, and Tam only able to add, com- 


Emilia. guard ber honour, as your own, and 


jmay the smile of heaven rest on you both.’ 


** In afew days after his remains were conveyed to 
the tomb. Never will the sensations I felt on descend- 
ing into the vault, and witnessing the solemn mementoes 
of my ancestors, be forgotten ; and when the ceremonies 
of religion had passed, and the creaking door had 
closed on its unconscious inmates, ET felt as if standing 
alone inthe world: but was in some measure recalled 
to myself by the convulsive sobs of my sister, who, 


throwing herself into my arms, seemed to claim from 





felt mediately interested in this individual, who 


seeined like one of those ministering spirits, who are | 
sometimes permitted to descend on earth, in order to 
convey to mankind those maxims of wisdom, which 


may enable them to shun those vices and follies of 





life, which are too apt 


to sway them from the p aed 
of honour here. and expose them to misery and shame 


hereafter. Mv reflections were here interrupted by 
the silvery tones of the stranger, who thus addressed 
me:i— 

** Listen, my son, to the dictates of experience; 
and may the guiding hand of Him, who pervades all 
nature, preserve you from those rocks on which I have 
split. Fifty sammers have passed, since I, like you, 
wandered forth to enjoy the beauties of nature we now 
behold, my mind lightened by innocence, and im- 
proved by study and reflection; happy, happy days! 
how art thou fled for ever? Excuse these feelings,” 
said he, * wrung from me by the horrors of retrospec- 
tion, and I will endeavour to give you the outlines of 
a life as splendid in its commencement, as it is now 
forlorn and blighted. 

*“[ was born of opulent and respectable parents, 
whose chief delight centered in myself, and a sister 
some years younger. Their greatest care was to im- 
prove our minds, particularly mine, by every valuable 
literary acquisition ; and I early formed an attachment 
for study. which grew with my growth. At twelve 
years of age, | was sent, for improvement, to one of 
the most celebrated institutions in our country, where 
by mv industry, and a respect, bordering on venera- 
tion, for my instructors, | became early distinguished » 
and obtained many literary honours, which served to 
afford the highest gratification to my parents, and in- 
fused into my mind a still greater ardour for literary 
distinction. ‘Thus time continued to roll on in a se- 
ries of improvements, and consequent pleasures, till 
my twentieth year; when I was summoned to the pa- 
ternal mansion of my fathers, to witness, within a few 
short days of each other, my venerable and beloved 


| 
| 


} 


me the fulfilment of our parent’s dying request. 1 
hore her, almost insensible, to the house; but oh, how 


changed did every thing appear! no paternal voice 


was now heard to welcome us; yet every well known 
The 
flitted to and fro, arrayed in the habiliments of death, 


object recalled what we had lost. domestics 


and scarcely audible but by their sobs. Even the old 
house-dog, as he crouched by the seat of his departed 
master, uttered a whine, whieh struck, ike a thrill of 
despair, on my heart, and rendered the scene still more 
forlorn and desolate. But time, whose lenient hand, 
assuages the severest grief, gradually produced a transi- 
tion, from the deepest gloom, to more softened sensa- 
tions. The affection of a beloved sister tended, also, 
in no small degree, to reanimate my spirits, and re- 
store me to a sense of the duty T owed to her and 
society. I therefore proposed to travel, in order that 
we might improve our minds by observation, and re- 
calamities from our 


As we were known to be rich, our company 


move the seat of our domestic 
view. 
was universally courted, and our recommendations to 
the different places in our tour were highly flattering. 
imilia, who had had the advantage of an early intro- 
duction to society, became more cheerful; the roseate 
hue of health again bloomed on her cheek, and joy 
lightened up her lovely countenance. This was the 
only satisfaction | enjoyed. Society appeared a dreary 
blank, a mixture of turmoil and confusion, a wretched 
compound of unmeaning frivolity. The very youth I 
had seen and known in the cloisters of a college, de- 
void of every honourable feeling, every noble senti- 
ment of emulation, here fluttered, supported only by 
fashion, the gayest of the gay; while I, with a heart 
formed for every ennobled feeling, and a mind en- 
tiched by the highest cultivation, was, or fancied my- 
self neglected. From society I therefore flew in dis 
gust to the sulitude of my chamber, and books; the 
latter ever removing, in a short time, every unpleasant 
sensation from my mind. After some time had thu: 
elapsed, we returned to our home, where, between th: 








parents sink into the cold armsof death. My father’s 
last words to me were prophetic of the future misfor- 
tunes of my life. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘in every lite- 


duties of the closet, and the immprovement of my es- 
tate, | passed some happy years. About this time 1! 





had the pleasure of bestowing the hand of my sister 


| Vou against its seductive charms, and atthe same time | 


lon a worthy and accomplished young man. On vo« 
i] 
ident hopes; vet you are a mere child in worldly |) casion of these nuptials T became acquainted with a 


jinan who figured in the first ranks of societv: he 


united, to the most splendid literary attainments, 
polished manners, and a captivating exterior; vet was 
he a villain of the deepest dye, one who had broken 
the heart of an indulgent parent by his excesses, se 
duced the sister of his friend, spent the greater part 
of his patrimony at the gaming table, and who was, 
to cap the climax of his crimes, an atheist from prin 
ciple; yet was this man courted by the learned for his 
talents, by the 


frivolous for his gaiety, and by all 


under the prevailing score of fashion. Such a man, 
it will easily be conceived, was to me the most dan 

gerous of all companions; bis brilliant attainments in 
knowledge compelled my esteem, and FE had not 
mingled sufficiently in the world to have become ac- 
quainted with his defects; and even had I heard of 
them, it is more than probable, from my unfortunate 
disgust at the world, IE should bave set them down as 
the machinations of envy, to dim the lustre of virtues 
they could not unitate. Be this as it might, he scon 
obtained a decided influence over me by his artful 
management; appearing at first what he ought to have 
been, not what he actually was. Gradually he pro 
ceeded to undermine every principle of honour and 
virtue within me. The maddening bow! was made use 
of to make my diffidence in society vanish: and this 


fatal barrier being once passed, all other obstructions 





soon gave way. Eivery avenue to society was pow 
opened to me: I was no longer considered as a mere 
pedant or scholar, or at the best a good sort of young 
man, whom every one was afraid of, and none re 


spected. 


No, my son, that world, which ought to 
have honoured my former conduct, and endeavoured 
to have removed every little prejudice imbibed from 
education, now, when unworthy of notice, received 
me with open arms. I became the mirror of fashion, 
the centre of gaiety, and the votary of folly. My 
youthful virtues, my envobling studies, were forgotten. 
My parent's dying admonitions were, if ever remem. 
bered, laughed at as the visionary predictions of a 
fanatic. The tide of every fashionable vice burried 
me along with heedless rapidity. A virtuous sister 
was neglected; an honowably acquired patrimony 
was vanishing at the card table; an early friend, who 
stepped in with his advice, was grossly insulted; his 
good intentions ridiculed; the peace of his family 
destroyed; and, to attain the summit of fashionable 
folly, his valuable life sacrificed, to appease the injured 
honour of a villain. This last event necéssarily drove 
me from the wold. Solitude, aided by the accusa- 
tions of conscience, has dispersed the shadows and 
follies of youth; age has mellowed, not extinguished 
my feelings. I now see, with an impartial eye, the 
failings of my early life: that the study of books 
alone, however commendable, is not sufficient to intro- 
duce us on the stage of life; that youth so brought 
up have many disadvantages to encounter, which those 
who have less refined feelings, and more active pur- 
suits, avoid; and although the period, which shall 
banish the disgusting frivolities of fashionable life, and 
ntroduce an admiration of letters and refined conver- 








sation in theis stead, is ardently to be desired; yet that 
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this cannot be accomplished at once, and therefore, 
true wisdom consists in sifting out the follies, and 
emulating the virtues, which, though rare, a seratiniz 
ing mind will find in every walk of life. 
von, have I given you a faint picture of my life; may 
it serve as a 


an 
I hus, my 


useful lesson to mind; and, if it 


guard thee from one folly, or shield thee from some 


vice, then will this solitary walk be ever remembered 


your 


with pleasure by a Srranoen.” 
ee 


THE GE, 


Sentimental Fietwou 





THE BIRTH OF PITY. 

In the happy period of the golden age, when all the 
celestial inhabitants descended to the earth, and con- 
versed familiarly with mortals, among the most che- 
rished of the heavenly powers were twins, the offspring 
of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Wherever they appeared | 
the flowers sprung up beneath their feet, the sun shone | 
with a brighter radiance, and all nature seemed embel 
lished by thew presence. They were inseparable com 
panions, and their growing attachment was favoured 
by Jupiter, who had decreed that a lasting union 
should be solemmized between them as soon as they 
were arrived at maturer years. But inthe mean time 
the sons of men deviated from their native innocence ; 
vice an! ruin overran the earth with giant strides: and 
Astrea with her train of celestial visitants forsook their 
polluted abodes. Love alone remained, having been 
stolen away by hope, who was his nurse, and conveyed 
by her to the forest of Arcadia, where he was brought 
up among the shepherds. But Jupiter assigned him 
a different partner, and commanded him to espouse 
He complied with re- 
luctance; for her features were harsh and disagreeable, 


Sorrow, the daughter of Ate. 


her eyes sunk, her head contracted imto perpetual 
wrinkles, and her temples were covered wath a wreath 
of cypress and wormwood. Fromm this union sprung a 
virgin, in whom might be traced a strong resemblance 
of both her parents ; but the sullen and unamiable fea- 
tures of her mother were so mixed and blended with 





the sweetness of her father, that her countenance, 
though mournful, was highly pleasing. The maids} 
and shepherds of the neighbouring plains 
round and called her Pity. A red-breast was observ -| 
ed to build in the cabin where she was born ; 
she was yet an infant, a dove pursued by a hawk tlew 
into her bosom. 
ance, but so soft and gentle a mein that she was be- 
loved to a degree of enthusiasin. Her voice was low | 
and plaintive, but inexpressibly sweet; and she loved) 
to lie for hours together on the banks of some wild and 
melancholy stream, singing to her lute. She taught 
men to weep, for she took a strange delight in tears | 
and often, when the virgins of the hamlet, were assem- 
bled at their evening sports, she would steal in amongst 
them, and captivate their hearts by her tales full of 
She wore on he: head a garland 


gathered | 


and while! 


This nymph had a dejected appear- 


| 


charming sadness. 
eomposed of her father’s myrtles twisted with her mo- 
ther’s cypress. One day as she sat musing by the waters 
of Helicon, her tears by chance fell into the fountain ; 
and ever since the Muses’ spring has retained a strony 
taste of the infusion. Pity was commanded by Jupi- 
cer to foliow the steps of her mother through the world, 
dropping balm into the wounds she had made, and 
binding up the bearts she had broken. She follows 
with her bair loose, her bosom bare and throbbing, her 
garments torn by briars, and her feet bleeding with 
theroughness of the path. ‘Phe nymph is mortal, for 
rer mother is so; and when she has fulfilled her des- 
tined course upon the earth, they shall both expire to- 
gether, and Love be again upiied to Joy, his immor- 
tal and long betrothed guide 





| 
jtmmortal Montgomery fell, and where the traitor, Ar-| 


ii 


’ 


AME 


‘RICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
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DANIEL MORGAN. 
Daniel Morgan was a native of the state of New-! 
Jersey 


At the commencement of the revolutionary | 


‘Cambridge, near Boston. 
in the expedition against (Quebec, and was made! 
prisoner in the attempt on that fortress, where the 


nold, was wounded. 


During the assault, his daring 
| valour, and persevering gallantry, attracted the notice 


The assailing 
jcolumn, to which he belonged, was led by Arnold ; 
and when that officer was wounded, and carried from 
lthe 


lin 


jund admiration even of the enemy. 


ground, be threw himself into the lead, and rushi- 
For 
a few moments victory appeared certain; but the fall 
lof General Montgomery closing the prospect, the as- 


¥ forward, passed the first and second barriers. 


| sailants were repulsed, and the enterprise abandoned. 
lie was taken prisoner, and in consequence of his 
bravery, treated with the utmost kindness during his 
imprisonment. On being exchanged, he rejoined the 
American army, aod received, by the recommendation 
He was 
afterwards detached by the commander-in-chief, to the 
assistance of General Gates, in the capture of the army 


of Washington, the command ot a regiment. 





of General Burgoyne. On this occasion, his services 
contributed much to the glory of the achievement. 
After the battle with Burgoyne, he rejoined the main 
ariny, but was always atterwards employed in the most 
hazardous enterprises. In the year 1780, he received 
the appointment of brigadier general, and was ordered 
to join the southern army. Here he added new laurels 
to his fame, by the victory he obtained at Cowpens. 
This masterly achievement placed him among the most 
illustrious defenders of his country. in commemora- 
tion of this victory, congress ordered a golden medal 
He remained with the army 
till the close of the war, performing the most import- 
antservices. He was afterwards elected a member of 
congress, which station he filled with dignity and ho- 


to be presented to him. 


nour. General Morgan was, in his manners, plain and 
decorous, neither insinuating nor repulsive. His mind 
was discriminating and solid, but not comprehensive 
and combining. In conversation he was grave and 
considerate. He spoke little, but never without reflec- 
tion; and whatever he undertook, he executed with 
perseverance. in his military command, he was aflec- 
tionate to his troops, although a most rigid disciplina- 


rian. He died in Virginia, in the year 1797. 

















Onginal. 


CHATHAM THEATRE. 

The celebrated melo-drama of the Ethiop, which 
has been a long time in preparation, is to be brought 
forward at this theatre shortly. The scenery, dresses, 
&c., are all entirely new, and far more splendid than 
those of the Lady of the Lake, which has attracted such 
uncommon full houses for the last summer; and which, 
we hope, proved a profitable piece to the proprietor. 
We have not yet heard how the characters of the 
Ethiop are cast, but we have no doubt but they are 
judiciously arranged. We are certain this play will 
have as good a “run” as it merits. 

On Saturday evening last, the tragedy of George 
Barnwell, and the farce of Mr. H., or beware of a bad 
name, attracted a very full house. Mr. Thayer per- 
formed the part of Mr. H., and being one well adapted 

















| 


\| 


to his Style of acting 
tragedy of Ge 


The 


Barnwell, as performed at thi- 


was acquitted with spirit. 


ré 


|| theatre, far surpasses its representation any where else 


ithe awful callow 


Barnwell ascends the scatfold with bis acco mplice is 


$ is Set before us—the rope ts fixed— 


jgult——the crowd assembles around—the executioner 


stands prepared—the culprit makes an address, and 


war he was appointed captain of a rifle « ompany, with |lat the word of command down comes—the curtain— 
| which he marched to the American head quarters at) 


jwhen the audience, of course, applauds most wonder 


He soon afterwards joined || fully. 





NEW THEATRE. 
Tue following description of the New Theatre 
(which was crowded out of our last number, for want 
of room) will be interesting to such of our patrons as 
This esta- 
blishinent will far exceed any thing of the kind in 
this country for splendour, convenience, and extent 
The estate known by the name of the Bull’s Head, 
has been purchased for this object. 


nay not have seen it in the daily prints ; 


It contains six- 
teen lots, eight of which front on the Bowery, and the 
same number-on Elizabeth-street. The situation is 
central, and from the rapid increase of our population 
in the upper part of the city, will prove to be a judy:i- 
ous selection. ‘The size of the building to be erected 
will be one hundred by two hundred feet. It will have 
two fronts, one on the Bowery, and the other on Eh- 
zabeth street. That on the Bowery will have the en- 
trance to the boxes, and that on Elizabeth-street, to 
the pit and gallery. This is an excellent plan, as it 
prevents so great a crowd from assembling in front of 
the theatre, as 1s now the case, after the performance 
The fronts of the building are to be built of 
matble, or free stone, the proprietor not having yetde- 
termined which to use. ‘There will be four tier of 
iboxes, a large pit, and a pasquit after the model of 
those in Paris. For the accommodation of the audi- 
ence, there will be a splendid refreshment room, seven- 
ty feet by twenty-five, superbly decorated. Ou one 
side of which will be an apartment for ladies, where 
will be female attendants, and on the other, one to be 
devoted exclusively toeditors and magistrates, furnish- 
ed with desks, paper, pens and ink for their aecom- 
modation. In addition to these comforts, the propri- 
etor intends having it supplied with refreshments, an 
arrangement that none of our brethren will complain 
of, and as the offering will be gratuitous, it no doubt 
will call forth the thanks of the fraternity. As this is 
a private room, keys will be given to those who will 
occupy it by the proprietor. This apartment has been 
appropriately named ** Cold Cut Room.” ‘The vesti- 
bule leading to the first er of boxes, will be decorated 
with a range of columns of the Lonic order, and sup- 
port a lofty ceiling, after the style of Covent Garden. 
The vestibule will be paved with marble. In the en- 
trance of the second tier of boxes will be a portico, and 
an ornamental column on each side. The pannels 
surrounding the entrance of the boxes in the lobbies to 
be eight feet high, and the resi of the opening to be 
ornamental iron work, in order to have a free circula- 
tion of air, The dome also will be constructed with 
reference to this last particular. The stage is to be one 
hundred feet square, and to have a large entrance 
from Elizabeth-street, to admit cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, when necessary to use them in melo dramas 
and other pieces. In addition to this will be tubes to 
admit water upon the stage for aquatic spectacles, 
fountains, &c. ‘The building is to have a balcony se- 
venty feet by ten, supported by marbie pillars. As 
the prices will be different in each of the tiers of box- 
es, the entrances are all to be distinct. 

We have thus given, as far as we could learn it, a 
plan of the New Theatre. It will be perceived that, in 
many particulars, it has a decided superiority over any 


1s OVeT. 


| 








similar establishment in this country, or perhaps in 
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commodate the at 
, our ci ens Ir will be an ornament to the; 
; la sere, bas our best wishes for its |! 


A view of the front on the R wery 8 cor eted, 
is deposited for the present at Mr. Gibbon’'s the 


Leeper of the Bull's Head, for the inspection of the 





THE TRAVELLER. ] 


Recollections 


or 


THE ISLAWD OF TRINIDAD. 


No. Ul 





— | 
| 
i 


Tue Island contains about one million and a half 
of Enelish acres; two-thirds of which are covered 
with wood, the shining foliage of which, when bright- 
ened by a clear azure sky, exhibits nature under the 
most pleasing aspect, attired in her richest robes of 
vegetable beauty. The manchineel, so famous for the 
poison of its apple, and the variegated elegance of its 
wood; the cabbage tree, with its majestic columnar 
trunk, and Corinthian cap; and the towering Palmet- 





lemolument. There are no vestiges of volcanic ex- 


lience, that it writ be well patro- || exports to great Britain and America becoming more | 


extensive. The merchants and planters of Trinidad. 


aoe **. . . 
are bate lliog ot ANd inoera: men, and if their efforts were 


’ 
sumulated by the munificence and active patronage of 


the governor, there is no doubt bat that commerce, lite- 
rature, and the arts, would flourish; but Sir Ralph 
Woodford is better fitted by nature and education to 


. ' 
the noble spirit of Sir Thomas Picton, The goveraer || 


of Temidad would rather be Verres than Mecenas;: for 


patronage does not suit * the gloomy habits” of a 


,sordid mind, that never shed a ray of liberality on the} 


tlowers of genius, hor ever encourages the man of 


plosions to be seen in the island, though it is supposed 


jthat in ancient times it was the theatre of earthquakes. || 


~ 


There are several hot springs of sulphurous, and! 
other mineral waters in the island, some of which emit 
a strong mephitic air: but the most singular and un- 
parallelled phenomenon is the far-tamed lake of as- 
phaltum, or mineral pitch, which possesses all the 
qualities, and is employed in all the purposes of vege- 
table pitch; when this substance exudes from the 
ground, it is in a state of green liquid tar, and when 
its waves are undulating, they glisten like emerald. 
This puch has the properties of preserving iron, and 





toe, raise their gigantic heads to the clouds, and spread | 
their arborescent shade over the valleys. Round the) 


trunks of those trees wind the sweet convolvulus,|| it to Spain for the use of their navy. The lake covers 
and the grandillo flower, in graceful folds, formin af a space of sixteen hundred acres, and excellent naval 
delightful alcoves, far ** beyond the reach of ar,” or-||tinibes grows on its shores, as well as the bamboo and 
namented with festoons of the fragrant acacin, and || wi le spreading silk cotton-tree ; and the birds in the 
intermingled with the sweet scented blossoms of the )|neighbourhood are remarkable for their beautifully 
pomegranate. Seated in one of these arcades, the!| variegated spangled plumage. 


eye of a European is charmed by the contemplation || 
of tropical scenery so new and novel; scattered fields), 
of sugar canes, and coffee plantations, bearing scarlet); 
blossoms, waving tufts of cocoa and orange trees, im-}| 
pending mountains, mautled with over-hanging woods, | 
and pouring, from gushing rills, murmuring cascades, 
These, and the tasteful villas of the planters, with the 
group of negro huts, interspersed in the savannah, 
harmonize the * sublime and beautiful” in this land- 
scape of vegetable grandeur. The country was still 
in the infancy of nature, when the English took pos- 
session of it; but their industry and enterprise tri- 
umphed, in a signal manner, over the formidable dis- 
advantages that opposed barriers to the progress of 
cultivation and arts. Immense forests were felled ; 
swamps were drained with incredible celerity; and 
the dreary desolation became agitated with the im- 
petus of the interest and animation of life; and the 
savage wilderness assumed, under the plastic hand of 


of resisting the worm which injures shipping m the gulf) 
of Paria. The Spaniards brought vast quantities of| 


The forests are full of venomous reptiles; among 
which are seen the black snake, scorpion, lizard, green 
serpent, and the centipede. ‘Trinidad has its Exgyp- 
tian plague of insects; for at meals you will find, even 
in the most respectable houses, myriads of ants crawl- 
ing onthe table; nay, often on your plate, and to pre- 
vent your drink from being polluted by these disgust- 
ing avimaleules, the water must be strained; and on 
retiring to bed, care must be taken to examine the 
bed clothes, lest a centipede or a lizard might be con- 
cealed in their folds: together with these annoyances, 
the slumbers of a stranger are perpetually broken by 
the sting of cockroaches and mosquitoes. The at- 
mosphere of Trinidad, though illuminated by a glow- 
ing tropical sun, is considered very insalubrious: as it 
is impregnated with noxious vapours, exhaled from the 
deleterious mists of the swamps; and such is the in- 
fluence of the oxygenation that predominates in the 
air, that metals subject to the action of such causes, 








culture, the smiling appearance of an elysium in the 


desert. The spirit of improvement gives an impulse} has such a powerful effect on metallic materials, how 


to their labours, which are daily extending the bene- 
ficial consequences of cultivation, diffusing wealth and 
fertility through the island, and pouring opulence into 
their hands, to reward their industry, and to facilitate 
a progressive advancement of intellect to a higher 
state of political and moral happiness. Hurricanes, 
which sweep with rum and devastation the neighbour- 
ing isles, and frequently, at one stroke, lay waste 
whole plantations of sugar canes, and thus prostrate 
the hopes of the planter, are never felt in Trinidad; 
consequently the inhabitants are never alarmed by this 
destructive and calamitous visitation. If improve- 
ment continues to make such rapid strides as hitherto, 
it may be fairly presumed, that in a few years Trini- 
dad, for fertility of soi!, extensiveness of commerce, 
and protifieness of productions, will only give prece- 


dence to Jamaica, very year ‘he quantity and qua 
ee, Cuiton, Cocoa, pimento, &c.,! 





lity of the suyar 


| Fust and canker in a few days. When the climate 
|potently must it operate in detrimental attacks on the 
temperature of Kuropean constitutions?) With the 
jrainy season, the winter of the West Indies, commences 
sickness in all its variety of grade. The scythe of 
}death now scarcely has a pause: the “* iron tongue of 


itime,’’? at the interval of every hour, announces, in 
svlemmn Knell, the exit of spirits from this mortal con 
tinent !" How many virtuous characters who have 
been exiled by misfortune from the home of their fa 
thers—from the land of the Rose, the Thistle, and 
daisy-spangled hills of the Emerald Isle, have T known 
to sink into a strange, uphonoured grave, in Trinidad, 
which was neither decorated by a garland, nor marked 
by a solemn yew or weeping cypress. Ah! how me- 
lancholy a spectacle to behold those friendless beings 
in their last moments, when despair had blasted the 





vegetation of hope, without leaving a single green leat 





of olive for the dove of comfort, on the dreary solitude 


Es ed 


: | } 
»>dou™, from the pars taken to)/ of this island, are inereasing and improving, and her) of their minds, in the torture of pain expressing therr 


ardent soleitude for thew wives and children. It was 


an afleets>> awful scene, so sad and mournful, and se 
tull of plaintive woe, and heart-rending sorrow, that 
neither the muse of a Byron, nor the peneil of a Ru 
bens would be adequate to its deseription ! 

I have been some weeks On a visit with a friend, im 


ithe interior of the island, who uw the owner of an es 


ublic. } imitate the execrable Sir Hudson Low, than to imbibe || tate, on which there ave seventy slaves of both sexes 
' 


and am thus enabled to speak, from ocular proof, of 
their treatment, which is diametrically opposite to the 
representations that are circulated in Great Britain 
|The houses of the negroes are erected on a dry em 
nence, built with neatness and security under the 


|) talent to tread in the path of science to honour and cooling shade of cabbage and cocoa-nut trees, to which 


sufficient plots of land are attached, to produce yams, 
| plantains, melons, and other vegetables for the sable 
‘community. To the cultivation of these plots, o: 
| gardeus, the slaves are allowed to devote Saturdays 
,On Sundays they are generally employed in hunting 
the wild deer and armadillo; as the flesh of these 


} 


animals is in great estimation with the luxurious Cre 

oles, they obtain high prices for them in Port of Spain. 
Every Saturday the manager of the estate issues to 
each family as much corn meal, salt fish and oil, as is 
sufficient for its support during the week ; and to 
sweeten their coffee, they are allowed to use plenty of 
sugar syrup; coupled with this fare they can also feast 
on the land tortoise, the quank, and make up thei 
dessert of citrons, alinonds, oranges, and alligator 
pears. They make an excellent drink from the milk 
of the cocoa shell, into which they infuse the juice of 
lime, and the sweet orange. Their clothing is suita 

ble to the climate, and they are regularly attended 
once a week by a doctor. [| can solemnly declare 
that I never saw the whip employed while I was in 
Trinidad. The work of the negroes ts not near so 
laborious as that of the men who are employed in 
paving the streets of this city. Paiscianus 

Chapel-street, Dec. 15. 

A young country squire paid his addresses to a lively lass in 
the village, whose preity face captivated him so much as to con 
vince him that he could have no happiness in life without ber. 
He succeeded in his suit, and the wedding-day was fixed. The 
ardent lover thinking the period, short as it was, too distant, would 
fain have anticipated bis felicity, but she turned a deaf ear to 
his solicitations. At length the tardy interval passed away, the 
wedding day arrived, and the loving couple were linked togeth 
er indissolubly. All his wishes being now consummated, he 
praised her for the virtuous prudence with which she had resist 
ted his importunity, * for to confess the truth,” says he, * if you 
had been foolish enough to grant me any favours before hand, I 
should certainly never have married you.” “I dare say not,”’ 
replied the young bride, * but I took good care; J had been too 
often caught in that way before.” 

 eeeeneeenmmnnentl 

Two Dutchmen, not long since, had occasion to go toa black, - 
smith’s on business, and finding the smith absent from the shop, 
they concluded to go to the house; having reached the does, said 
one to the other “ come Haunse, you ax about de smit,” * nain 
nain, (said the other) but you can tell so better as I can, ve! 
cen so | knocks.” ‘The mistress of the house came to the door, 

‘aunse then inquired, * is de smit mitin ?” “ Sir,” said the wo- 
man; “is de smit mitin?” “1 cannot understand you said the 
woman ;” Haunse then bawled out, * Vot de debil I say is the 
smit mitin?” The other Dutchman, perceiving that the woman 
could not understand Haunse stepped up, pushed bin aside, 
and said, * Let a man come up what can say something; Js d- 
plack smit shop in the hoose *” 


Eee 

During a combat of lions, at which Francis I. was present, a 
lady having dropped her glove, said to De Lorges--" If you 
would have me believe you love me as much as you swear to 
me every day, go and pick up my glove.” De Lorges picked it 
up, in the midst of the ferocious animals, and upon returning, 
threw it in the lady's face; and, notwithstanding all her protes- 
tations and entreaties, would never see her more. 





a 
A tailor, in Salina, Onondago Co. in advertising hit business, 
idds the following postscript :—“ Most kinds of country produce 
received in payment, CABBAGE exgepied.” 
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THE ESSA y iT’. devoted affection, operating onthe best regulated mind)|tinual course of haman 


can alone produce ; @ wile, who ts content to be po- 


—_— 


emprovement, can we not 


teach these frat’! wrols of ours, that the influence of 





es thing, that her lord may be every thing. Our mode of) beauiy is but momentary, even while it exists, but 


' 
courtship is the ground work ot they. We address’ thet eood sense, good temper, virtue and cultivation 


MATRIMONY. 


: them as angels with smiles, complatsance, and un- 
Tue press has teemed, trom time to time, with an 


jlof intellect, properly imbued with modesty, will al- 
bounded devotlion—we awake, and find them quer: ways be prized. Can we not induce them to prefer a 
vain, petted, childish, and like Frankenstein, stand 


jaghast at the monster of our own creauion. Irritation 


infimte number of essays on this sulyect, nor have 


P lasting esteem and friendsbip to the evanescent triumph 
those been wanting, which en passent have glanced at 


of outward charms, or accomplishments which merely 


affect the senses’? or, if we continue to direct their at- 
delusion, stand forth im the mayesty of the husband,| tention to these frivolous objects, what right have we 


and, authoritatively demand, implicit obedience wo our 
Ot these authors, those belonging to our sex, have \whions, 





this momentous affair, this corner stone of the temple || 2 . 
won attain, th f a succeeds, we attribute to artifice the eflects of our own 
of happiness, and by holding it up to ridicule, have 


etraved a want, t udgment and sensil , 
betraved a want, both of judgment an msibility to complain, that the overgrown and selfish baby whom 


soft answers to our sarcasins, and all the dete-| we may lead to the author, though she may play a So 
jrence due to a Solon for our opimions, let thera be as}| mata, sing a Bravura, dance a Quadrille, Waltz grace 
vizarre as they may. But the litle deity has been wor-|| fully, and do the honours of a party, is destitute of the 
shipped too long; the idol cannot willingly relinquish || conjugal devotion of Atria, or Eponina, of the mater- 
jits altar, nor the imtoxn ating fumes of that incense, || nal heroin of Cornelia, or the softer, yet not less ad 
which, according to the character of the individual, || mirable traits that distinguished the daughter of Mr. 
jhas bewtidered the weak brain, or fastened its enfee-|\'T. Moore, the wife of Lord Russel, or the tender part 
nerot La Valette. To obey, voluntarily, froma sense 
we ol the first class, she will resist and| of duty, to give up our own will, our own taste and 


invariavly decided, that the blame of any matrnoonial 


infelieity, must always be charged on the other; and, 





that a woman's first, last, and only duty, is to please 
her husband, and make him happy. This is to be he: 
rule of equity, ber estimate of moral sentiment, and I 
am well disposed to insist upon all the privileges of 


my sex, without being too scrupulous as to how they 





bled chains around the sensitive and devoted heart. 
became possessed of them. But, while T allow that [1¢ ehe wife | 


Man is in the right to pursue happiness by all justfi- \create for herself a new iiterest, in contention for the|| habits, and iunplictly to follow those of another, is 


ile ai : granted, ‘pursue ‘ arto |, . a7 . 
able means, tt must be granted, the pursuit has hitherto |, njyoyment of her own will; if of the second, and feel-| 


certainly the highest effort of a mind, entirely master 
mg the weight of her vows, she will yield the obedi-|)of itself; and can we then expect it, from beings, 
ence so harshly claimed, but ** the tron will enter her|| 


tsoul,”’ and regret, for her Utopean dream of lasting and| kuow, to be unforutied by cultivation, untaught to re- 


been so unsuccessful, that we may reasonably suspect 


some fundamental error, in the means ordinarily used whom we assert, to be weak by nature, whom we 
to attainit. With a truly republican spirit of enquiry 


v . t «} " . %*. - 
into all things, |} have not shrunk from the investiga mutual love, will be likely to deprive her of all emer-|)s'st any inpulse, nursed in flattery, and unacquatuited 
tion of domestte life, and ] have, sometimes, been he- ey and interest, either as a mother, or the mistress of jwith the language of truth, uutil it bursts in harsh 
terodox enough to suspect that the immoderate and lafamily. The wife of the first sort, from the effect of | thunder, from the lips of a husband; from those very 
J 


jher wounded vanity, will make an irritable, violeot,| "ps, which once, breathed only the dulcet sounds of 
jand unnecessarily severe parent; blighting, like the! 


sharp breathings of Auster in the spring, the youag|, With the story of the * Loathlye Lodge,” 1s apt to ima- 


-~? 


despotic exercise of Matrimonial power, contrasted 


with the indulgence of courtship, may not unfrequently love The poor girl, if by chance, she has ever met 
contribute, to produce those lowering clouds, which so 


often obscure the sunny horizon of domestic combort. | aiections of her ofispring in the bud, and the second, |! gine the prodigy reversed, and looks round, in honor, 
That he, who feels power, forgets right, is a maxun by pourtug out upoo her children all the repulsed ten- for some beneficent fairy, to unbind the enchantment. 
sanctified by the experience of ages, and without dis- derness of her heart, by unbounded indulgence, and), i vain she looks, the days of Fairyism ave gone by, 
puting this duty, par ercellence, of the ladies, namely undistinguishing bindness may be compared to the!, ad she either openly contends, and makes both her- 
to please and make happy so inconsistent and mutable a luntempered beams of an August sun, parching and self and ber husbaed ridiculous, or she sinks into the 
creature as man, let us enquire — the usual method drying up the tender germs of honour and virtue, and “seal resuurce of slavery, deceit, and loses al! honour- 
of its enforcement, and its concomitant circumstances. || i ering nothing, but the rank and unsightly weeds|,@ le feeling, all principle, and all respect tor herself, 


Women are, or are supposed to be gentle, full of of selfishness and sensuality. (in the practice of mean arts to coax and deceive her 


kindly feelings, incapable of opposition, “fine by de-' 
feet, and amiably weak” both in body and mind. We 
select one of these frail creatures, turn her head with! 


Why is it, that we thus spoil and corrupt the beings, || lordly master, and if she be a mother, the consequen- 








who should be our companious and helpmates, who), ces are obvious. 
| 





should amake prosperity more sweet, and adversity But this need not be. It isin our power, to give a 
the adulation of courtship, aud flatter ber into the pro- more endurable ?, Why do we make dolls of them, for! “/:Hlerent direction to female ambition, and if we were 
nunciation of the fatal word opny, while she ts firmly Sie diane tees elt dlaale power, paying a stupid adoration || blind to our best mterests, we should hasten to do 
persuaded, that we shall never require of ber any thing gy get Ko  Seelathag Pek ti Ba that we may|,82 Ido not mean that we should make pedants of 
repugnant to her own taste or wishes, but that ber throw down. ond trample upon, the * molten image” | them, or that the rich decorations bestowed by nature 
least word will be a law for us. jwe had deified ? Where is the man who ever oouuk: | on the feamale form, should be disfigured by want of 
“ Blest is the dream, but dreadful the awakening,” iders the disposition, abilities, or education of the wo- | "ste, or destroyed by cynical pride. Let Woman con- 


A short time is generally sufficient to prove, that the jaan he marries, with reference to the probability of uiue to be lovely, modest, and kind hearted—but cul- 


sun of love, which was to light her path with its per-||her becoming the mother of bis children, on whom the, “vate her judgmeut —give ber stable principles—teach 


ennial rays, has dwindled into a@ farthing candle, set) istamp of their characters shall depead, or the fiend 


her, not only what is right and wrong, but why it is 
in the waveless ocean of indifference, or, totally 


jtowhom be may turn, for comfori, and who will have, "ght and wrong. Let her heart swell at a tale of pa- 


changed in its aspect, emits only the lurid and irrita- courage enough to repress her own emotions, that she) Wiotre devoti n—let her eye moisten at a trait of dis- 


ting rays of contempt, disappointment, or hatred. || may soothe and soften bis, when wounded by disap-|, ‘terested benevolence—let her feet feel that 
And what is the cause of this distressing change ! The pointment or injustice. Show me such a man, and F)| “ Mind, mind al ' ets iactennnie 
wife will teil you, that the husband is metamorphosed, || would ** walk barefoot to Palestine.” to take him by| “ 1 0 a mae og enarecaaui 
that his temper is unbearable; the husband, that iC is |the hand! Show me such a mau, and I would wear, pe pe 


o's * Of beauteous and sublime ! 
the lady's fault, that she is silly, trifling, ridiculous, 


ihun. 
and does not study to please him, totally forgetting, | 
that he had always assured her his happiness should |! 
consist in studying hers; and what mortal, particularly) Yet such a man have I never found, though I have | 
of the weaker sex, ever imagined happiness to consist looked on the tempestuous sea of Matrimony, for|| arrow minded ridicule, and absurd slang, frighten 


| 
ia any thing, but the fruition of their own wishes, and thirty years, always shivering on the brink, yet deter-|| her from the pursnit of any study, to which her taste 


and since the utmost reach of human understanding, is 


“ ® ‘e ’ " > ” 
ln my heart's core, yea, in my heart of hearts. but * to know, how little may be known,” throw open 


he gates ofthe temple of knowledve, and donot, by 


the indulgence of their own fancies. | red by so many objects in terrorem, from taking the) ™ay meline, provided always, that the proper duties 
But women are so silly, so trifling, and so unreason- plunge. And if a wife, such as she should be. has at of hes sex and station, be strictly, and primarily dis- 
able, very probably ; and who, before they became ‘times met my observation, 1 have generally, from the icharged, 
wives, ever desired them to be any thing else? Does a character of the husband, had occasion to remark,|! Is it not fair to presume, that a being, whose mind 
husband expect, that the name of wife contains a witha true French shrug, * Mieur vaut bontreur que\\'S enlarged by instruction, and whose faculties are 
spell, stronger than that of Kehama? that acting on ‘sagessa.”” But what isto be done? because led on|{strengthened by imtellectual exercise ; will not onty be 
the mind of his bride, as the aforesaid charm operated by our passions, and enslaved by our senses, we have || more capable, but more earnest and persevering in the 
on the body of the Gentoo, her weakness will become ‘made fools of women, are they to remain so. and must || performance of ner duties, because she is better ena- 
strength ; her caprice, constancy ; her self-indulgence, |we submit to the consequences of their folly ! No! bled to estimate their importance ? Let the poor trifler 
industry, and orderly habits; that her temper will be certainly; but why should we make fools of them ?/ shut np her children in the oursery, under the care of 
invulnerable to provocation; her pride, to an entire The gitt of reason will not be denied them, however i some low Sireling, and devote her attention to feathers, 
subjection: that in short she shall be, what, the most) trifling may be the use they make of it, and in the con-|| lowers, and (4c tiumplhis of her vanity, at parties; but 
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the woman who deserves the name of a wile, will ap- | with the subject, than any thing vou have said, or even.” | efforts to raise the pagod, reputation, shows (he streagth 


preciate the dignity of her station, a> the frend and | continued she, smiling again, * thought about it.” of this passion by nature, and its prostitution by art, 
companion of the being, highest in the scale of crea She was right, and if the excessive heat does not Yet the brightest genus may pine in obscurity, and 


tion; as the model and instructress of those, destined | absolutely paralyze me, I shall finish and send it the the purest heart bleed im solitude Favoaritim throws 
to a life of virtue and self-command here, that they | second week in August, and with respec tto this analy- a dismal damp over the fights of aspiring intellect, 
may be worthy of a more exalted state of existence sis Of a woman's heart. in the present state of society, (and competition ceases in the liberal arts Creme is 
hereafter. But if the mother bas never reasoned, who | should say, as the celebrated Hunter did of her not permitted to wing tts ethereal way to public notice, 
shall teach the children to reason? If the rust of indo frame, that it would seem a cruelty in nature to have unless puffed ito being by the putrid breath of some 
lence has consumed her faculues, and corroded her!| framed it, if we had not found the secret of blunting mercenary scribbles This is the death-blow to mo 


temper, ho shallteach them to exert, restrain, or com-!| and destroving its exquisite sensibilities, by the « bill.) desty and manthwod Who would, under such cir 





mand themselves. ing influence of so powerful a sedative as vanity RK. cumstances, jeopardize a mainien reputation? Whe 
Sunk in the gulf of sensual enjoyment, the N is ——==_ would enter the lists, for literary honours, to grapple 
rE , * ’ Who would consent to pilfe 
of Europe appear to estimate * Heaven's last best gift ry’ with the giant tashron ‘ ‘ : pilfer, 
Pelee. THE REPOSTTORY, 


only as a Mahometan does the houris of his promised )) or beg a reputation, for the wretched satisfaction of 
. seeing a little fry of little souls do homage to his ge- 


Chrigtnal 


P } 
paradise, and, with some few and honourable excep- i 
' 


tions, the sex, there, appear to be perfectly satisfied nis? No Let not the unfledged offspring of an 


' . iA 
with their degradation, and even proud of their utter || GLORY. suthor be immolated upon the shrine of selfishness or 
' > : ~are i| . , envy, until the proper judge and jury, a literary world 
uselessness and frivolity. Maternal cares and duties | Ir is difficult to define the term glory, as a notion per pug } y ' 


| net s : . ; . , save passed sentence upon them ‘nvy woul av 
being first abandoned, for the paltry gratification of a}! o¢ distinction: it is subject to the caprice of mankind, ' passe j t d have 


stupid vanity, what wonder that the conjugal tie should land to the change of tme and manners. What was 


‘ : at a fashio ’ 4 : ) >. and neclect did consien his body to the dust, without 
vanish also, and that a fashionable dame should be-|| 6 called glory might now be termed dishonour. 


consigned to eternal oblivion the works of Milton, 


come more conspicuous by her effrontery, than her i) was the tegeait’s ilece to ehelianas the epeets off” monumental stone to mark hi grave! The finger 
: » . *h j » 2 Shs " om of scorn was levelled at Goldsmith, and the tearles 
rank, or even that beauty, which ts too often the basis), 'domestic life for the dark solitude of a cell. The lene 


A srac 1 eve of an unpitvime world looked coldly upon his 
of iver disgrace. iimonastic bartered away the enjoyments of society.) > 1 ; \ pr ns 
eae . , . . hoverty am ms tomb. nation s clory wm not the 
Americans! to you then it belongs to do what no| i}not, indeed, for the love of God, but for the jiove of) : , frail , hab! T i 

, ati > » - } tts existence, tratl ane rerishane. w classic min 
other nation, seems willing to undertake, and I call) \| power. The dazzle and splendour of the papal throne U ‘ : 


‘ _ ere . ’ . delights to look and linger over the story of fallen 
upon you to exert yourselves in so noble a cause. En-| enslaved the world ‘The giant power meted out the . 


c , . P . 1 . wile Greece; thouch her enchanted crounds have lone 
deavour to raise the character of your women, wake || pounds of human distinction, and the malignant pas ong 


eo herde » Arcad bhe ° » of de 
thein strong 1 understanding, and virtue. It will give]! since herded the Arcadian robber, and the tide of de- 


sions of man wreathed a laurel for its pageant. Sei 


— ; . ' ir tema] solation has swept her vales of soog: though the 
new charms to their beauty, new softness to their tem ste lost its ebyem. Vulgar prejudice would not look ° . 


- “aa i} l heights of Parnassus, and the Castalian fountains, ar 
pers, for an enlarged mind wi!] never contend for ti |) with an intellectual eye, or listen with an intellectual - » ae 


fles, and never contend at all, unless the subject in-|/ ear, The prurient ear of the multitude was tickled | 
volvesa moral duty. If their hearts are not hardened | with tales of blood, and their stupid stare fixed on the 
and withered by flattery, they will appreciate the splendour of regal power. The popular idol was 
eharm of a graceful obedience to a kind and atfection-|/pathed in gore, and the tears of philanthropy urged in 


ate husband, and thew influence will ve-act, a thousand | 


alike the threshold of barbarty, and the muses pur in 
other climes. Though ber crumbling monuments, 
jiher proud and peerless temples now mingle with the 
dust of their founders, and the withering hand of des- 


potism has prostrated the oracle and the God! Yet 
vain against the ferocity of custom. The triumphant) 


jjcar rolled its wheels ensanguined with the blood of 
ca. The father will find his sons, manly, orderly, and \| mortality. and bedewed with the orphan’s tears, among 
obedient, for these are the virtues habitual to them, |l rhe plaudits of a giddy world. Nor was it merely the 
and the daughters. : 


, who does not assoctate, even wiih this P : , 
fold, on those who are to be the tutne men of Ameri- ' wiih this discal pieture, 





linetionus of glory, and drop a melancholy tear over 


! 


splendour in ruins! Pt nan isthe architeet of bis own 


fortune; af he can rear a tabrick, and model it so as 
ambition of the few, but the concurring depravity of), 
to survive te future ages; i beecau eneraft his name 


pund deeds with immortality, it ms enough However 


' 
| 

« No fairy form was e’er so bright.” | the many, who thrust their willing necks into the 
lichains of slavery, toshare a tyrant’s glory. Mankind |) 


as these lovely blossoms will be when expanding, un 


. )|Unsatisivying if may appear to the sceptic, it ise 
. ‘ weave the web of thei: own destiny. What could the Le | " tsenough 
der the guardian eare of such mothers. Tt does not)| ; ' jjtor human nature. The golden tuit glitters in the 
4 poor and powerless arm of a tyrant avail against the) 
even appear to me, esta. et in such a case to} ‘ , " 
tnerve of a determined people? What enabled Cesar | 
hope and believe, that, the name of ou Republic may || 


prospect, and invites to deeds of noble darme: the 


instances are rare where it has been attained | 

ry lest epoch of! jto pass the Rubicon, and captare the senate of his iy ' ', ; it bore 
one day vie in) history, with the proudest epoch 60 j) Phe ange's, who aspired to be gods, fell fron ; 
. || country ? What but misplaced tove, and a blind thirst . wh gr he 


Greek or Roman glory. jand the anibition of our fest parents wrought their 


itor wilitary honour bave sustained tyrants in any age ! || 


Tr - itten, and while warmed with the | jdegradation , and man, proud man, after tra 
Phas far had € wri ao : ] Napoleon was buoved to that dangerous ponacte of | =" ailing out 


ome. | the * visions of glory, that rushed upon ja course of dependancy, or need, or pride, or powe 
theme, and the we oe POP) homan vreatness, where man forgets bis mortality, | ' : : } power, 


jis indelied to some friendly hand to dise harge the 
hast sad duties to mortality, B. 


aching sieht,” Thad just desperately determined, | ae 
my chi S ‘ } } lithe love and enthusiasm of his country: his course 
to finish off with a fine sounding Alexandrine, when ap |) : 

volte and trembled as he passed on, the terror of the 


old friend of mine, a wife, a other, and withal, a wo- || 


lage, till, dazzled by his own splendour, he stood an || 1 He RE i L. t CT OR, 


and was curiousto know, what subject had thus driven), | acento 


like the range of a vagrant planet: the world! 
' 





man of much observation, happened to enter the room, | 


; jiawful rain, 1 —— = : - — 
away, my staid and bachelor-like composure. I sub ; ~ Origin val 
: wm. : : | “Tike a lone towering pine by lightning riven, — : , ; 
mitted, with some diffidence, my paper to her perusal, | Which points its barkiess, brane! less trunk to heaven, eo, 
' . “ . 

while I watched her countenance, with all an author's | W ithstanis the tempest, and outtives the storm, | WRITERS ON RELIGION. 

: . | To tall beneath the progress of the worm.” uecunque altaria tangunt.—Jey. 
apprehensions, although 1 affected to lean on my el-| aber Sites | & " aha . 


bow, with the utmost nonchalance. She gravely peru-| The fadeless wreath that encircled the brow of Tue events of human life, as well as the appear- 
sed it, smiled slightly at the conclusion, and pronoun |) Washington, was plucked from the grave of tyranny :|jances of material nature, may ordinarily be traced to 
ced it, as much to the purpose, as could be expected ||the career of that great man was marked by no un- the influence of obvious and uniform causes. But 
from a man, and a bachelor, but added, * [tis woman || necessary blight or desolation : his greatness and good- ||there are examples, in which the operation of these 
only by acontinual study of a subject, which is to her {ness of soul were enlisted in the cause of liberty, and |\causes is apparently suspended, When, in the one 
the first interest in life, assisted by that fine instinet, || his virtue awed a vicious world into admiration. 
with respect to feelings and sensations, which nature || Whatever the result, the desire for distinction is the 
seems, almost in anger, tohave bestowed on her, who, same, and may be traced to the first stages of human |) 
being. The infant, when it first begins to catch 


case, the earth is rent by convulsions, and the air agi- 


tated by tempests, and, im the other, the powers and 





passions of the human mind are exerted in a manner 
ean fully understand or explain les dessous des cartes | so wild and unprecedented, as to appear released, for 
in the perilous game of Matrimony, and I am possess- | a time, from the empire of truth, and the authority of 
ed of an essay, called “ A Mother's advice to her maternal knee of expectancy, will smile if you wateh || reason. 

Son,” which, if you will promise ‘ne to transcribe, and | i is little movements, and flatter its foibles, and frown, 
send it to the Mirror for publication, IT will put into || if vou treat it with indifference and neglect. The 


your hands, and I know that you will acknowledge, in |inaturer years of man are characterized by the same 





knowledge of objects, while it is yet dandled upon the 


The most striking instance of this abandonment, in 


| the history of the human mind, is furnished by the 


annals of French literature, during the age of Lonis 
spite of the amour propre of an author, that it evinces || weakness, his fondness of flattery, his love of praise,|| NV., an era of intellectual splendour, and moral dark- 
a much fiver fact, and more intimate acquaintance | his hankering after greatness, his stooping, grovelling | uess! ‘The names of Helvetius, of D’Alembert, of 
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Diderot, of Buffon, and of Voltaire, have shed an un- 
fading glory on the literary reputation of thew coun 
try. But the sickening spectacle of misery, and of 
crme, afforded by the subsequent revolution, is a 
melancholy proof, that the acquisition was 
made. 


feariv 
In the history of France they will always or 

‘ upy’a conspicuous place. Their names are engraven, 
in characters which can never be effaced, on the ruins 


of all that was sacred and venerable in the imnstitutions 


the writings of Rosseau. we regard him s holding 
unlimited sway over the passions, and dangerons im) 
the same proportion as he is powerful; but when we 
turn to his character, our admiration and our terror 
disappear in pity or contempt. For who that remem- 
bers the pitiable condition into which his vices de- 


graded him—who, that can estimate the agony of re 


morse, and the wasting influence of passions rendered 


morbid and unnatural by indulgence, that preved upon 


| Voltaire made a « 


iing powers to m 


a 


— — ——— 
Nor do we { | one redeen te tiaitin the character 
f thes -clendid, but malignant genius. Even Satan 
is represented as weeping over the ruin of those fallen 
sports whom he had seduced from their allegianc« 
But, as of i hef lett no remains of pity or remor 


port of the impious enthusiasm of 
those whom his own example had seduced and ruined, 
Such were the men who prostituted their astonish- 


lelity and atheism. Intoxicated 


if their country. In the words of the elegant La Harpe, | the vitals of this unhappy man, would willingly be go- || with vanity, conceiving that nothing was impossible 


* Loure noms, toujours charges de repro hes nouveux, 
Commenceront toujours le recit de redo maux, 

Iis ont frage la route a ce peuple rebelle, 

De leurs tristes success la honte est mmmortelle.” 


Rousseau, both from his writings and his life, de 


of this man 1s marked with the peculiar beauties and 


blemishes of a great genius. Toa powerful mind and 
delicate taste, were unhappily united those restless and 


violent propensities, which, while they furnish an evi- 


verned by his principles? 


ito genfis and ambition, they formed the audacious 


‘ ij . , . 
But there was another, who, possessing his genius, || design of destroving a religion which the experience 


|; without his follies, was, in some respects, a more dan-|| 


of ages had approved. Like the giants of fable, ther 


| gerous, and perhaps, a less generous enemy to the || piled Ossa upon Pelion, to scale the battlements of 
serves to be reckoned among the first. The character || Christian religion. 


i] D'Alembert received from nature every quality 


j}which was requisite to form a great writer and a great 
1] 
jiman. His gigantic powers of investigation, and vast 


iiscientific attainments, have justly secured a shining 


heaven, and dethrone its sovereign; but they were 
| crushed and destroyed in the mighty effort. Their 
_ works, indeed, remain, and will probably last for ever 
| But they perpetuate, at once their genius and their 
linfamy. Por, while they display the specious virtues 


} , - 4 ‘ 
dence of genius, too often render its energies ungo- |} and permanent reputation in the republic of letters.!| and splendid talents which their authors were so anxi 


vernable and dangerous. 
which usually accompany such dispositions, were con- 
spicuous in the character of this unhappy man. A 
morbid and feverish sensibility, a restless desire for 
fame, without the industry which is necessary for ob- 
taining it, and a constitution strongly predisposed to 
vice. This became apparent in the profl.gacy of his 
youth ; nor did his literary career commence until a 
considerable part of bis life had passed away: the 
nobler powers of his mind were not permitted to un- 
fold themselves, until the violence of his passions was 
diminished by age and indulgence. In all bis works, 
we discover the marks of vigorous intellect, strong 
conception, biilliant fancy, and exquisite taste; yet he 
was incapable of subjecting his feelings to the slightest 
discipline, so that his speculations are, for the most 
part, wild, unconnected, and often, grossly inconsist- 
ent. Indeed, he appears to have been a fickle and 
meconstant being—the incessant sport of his passions 
and his fancies—to have thought, and written, and 
lived, in unresisting obedience to each succeeding 
impulse. He was cheerful, at one time, even to levity, 
and at another, melancholy to such a strange degree, 
that not only the incidents and prospects of his own 
life, but the very subjects of which he treated, received 
their appearance and colouring from his gloomy re- 
veries. So that his descriptions exhibit, alternately, 
a pleasant or forbiding aspect, as the author was in- 
fluenced by the gaiety of hope, or the gloominess of 
despair. It seems to have depended entirely on the 
caprice of the moment, whether vice was to be palliated 
by the most artful apologies, or virtue extolled with an 
ardour bordering onenthusiasm. While he professes 
to venerate the sublime morality of the Christian re- 
ligion, he attacks, with malignant vehemence and 
artful sophistry, the very prophecies and miracles 
which attest its authenticity. 

There is a certain brilliant, but unnatural colour- 
ing, which renders virtue itself dangerous, and truth 
deceptive, in the descriptions of this licentious writer. 

In fine, we may consider Rosseau as a dangerous 
and deadly enemy to the interests of virtue. For, 
while vice was rendered fatally attractive under his 
pen, arrayed, as it was, in all the graces of language 
and of sentiment, the evil was, in no degree repaired 
by his ardent, but hypocritical encomiums upon virtue. 
Since the influence of his works upon the public mind 
would be determined, principally, by those opinions, 
which corresponded too well with the abandoned pro- 
fligacy of his character. 

Yet, there is little dowbt that the cause of virtue has 
Jess to fear from enemies who are openly profligate, 
than from those who eonceal the tendency of licen- 
tiows principles under an appearance of virtue. In 


| 
All the frailues, indeed, 


‘To such a mind, one would suppose, that the sublime| 
and wonderful exhibitions of wisdom and benevolence, | 
which appear in the works of nature, would have| 
pointed to the existence and worship of their Author. 
But, unhappily, it was otherwise. He appears to have 
adopted that system of * Deified Nature, which be- 
reaves the world of a designing cause, and presiding 
intelligence.” ‘This attempt to disarm Providence 
of her powers, and her rights—to enshrine and idolize 
Nature, in the place of Nature’s G Misa species of 
idolatry more refined, but not less criminal, than the} 
disgusting rites of heathen superstition. What is there 
so elevating, so ennobling to the human mind, as the} 
worship of God! What so animating as the hope of| 
eternal blessedness in his communion! Whoever,! 
therefore, would bar up this refuge of the unfortunate. | 
is guilty of treason against the happiness of his species, 
and deserves not that any other qualities, however 
engaging, should protect his memory from disgrace. 
We cannot conclude these imperfect sketches with- 
out noticing Voltaire. To delineate the character of 
this singular man, would be to describe all the vagaries 
of a capricious and volatile temper without the re- 
straining influence of moral principle, and all the 
workings of dark, malignant passion, which can agi- 
tate a powerful mind, delivered over to their dominion. 
With regard to his intellectual attainments there is 
but one opinion: as a poet and dramatist, he has 
almost attained to the rank of Racine and Corneille. 
But literary reputation was insufficient to satisfy a 
restless and aspiring genius, who was under no re- 
straint from the love of virtue or the fear of punish- 
ment; for to love and fear he was alike a stranger. 








Hie was the “strongest and the fiercest spirit’’ that 
fought in the ranks of infidelity, and always took the 
lead of those powerful men with whom he was asso- 
ciated, not only by his superior abilities, but by the 
astonishing boldness of his designs, and the fearless 
energy of their execution. With the ambition of Sa- 
tan, the malice of Moloch, and the art of Belial, no- 
thing seemed too great for him to attempt, nothing 
too difficult to accomplish. 





With all his extravagancies, he was undoubtedly 
the most formidable enemy that Christianity has ever 
encountered. For he was well acquainted with the 
human heart, and familiar with every artifice of moral 
contamination. Nor was he restrained froin availing 
himself of these powers by any feeling of generosity 
or compassion. He was aware, too, that reason could 
never be successfully employed against revelation. 
He therefore placed his dependance upon sophistry 
and ridicule, the legitimate weapons of error, and 
these he wielded with a skill and management pecu- 








jous to munortalize, they also exhibit, in bold relief, 
ithe vices which darkened and disgraced their cha 
racter. 


EEE ——————EEE 
THE CABINET. 








From the Trenton Emporium 


--— 











THE WORLD. 

Ir we should collect together all the uncomplimen- 
itary epithets aud sentences, and essays, and books, 
| which have been written and spread abroad respecting 
| this goodly world we live in, we should doubtless won- 
der, supposing the picture to be a true one, how it hap- 
pened, that so many millions of our race made them- 
selves contented to live in it not only as long as they 
|could, but absolutely, for the most part, clung to it with 
a most pertinacious tenacity. Doubtless there were 
troubles enough in it, but with all our troubles we have 
a great deal of cant—sheer atlectation—stufl—that im- 
proves nobody—enlightens nobody—does good to no- 
body. 

What are our much talked of troubles? Human na- 
ture has, it is true, its sickness and its infirmities; dis- 
ease sooner or later must waste, and wither, and de- 
stroy; but of these we shall not speak—they are to be 
borne, and ought therefore to be borne patiently; the 
rule is, ** what can’t be cured must be endured ;” these 
form however, but a small part of the evils we com- 
plain of. 

There are tho troubles of business ; and yet why is 
employment the source of uuhappiness, or where the 
great inferiority of one kind of business to another. 
We have three things to do—to live—to employ our 
time, and to die when our business isended. A small 
quantity of food will satisfy hunger, a few clothes keep 
us warm; the quality is of small consequence so far 
as personal comfort is concerned ; if our pride isin 
the way of our contentment in these matters, why, 
that is another thing ; the world has nothing to do with 
it: and we have no,business to curse our mother earth 
because she does not pamper our childish conceits. 
The best possible way to spend our time is to be busy; 
and yet how unhappy business often makes us. If 
we have a great deal we are perplexed—complain for 
want of leisure; and worry ourselves to death with 
notions that we are living a bard life; if but little, 
perhaps we are not getting rich fast enough, and this 
trouble is quite as bad asthe other. Now it is plain 
that we originate and perpetuate all this uneasiness, 
and we are not honest when we cail these the troubles 
of “the world.” ‘They all come from a discontented, 
ill natured, fault finding disposition. 

It often happens that people are involved in great 











liar to himself. 


distress, and are pitied most abundantly when their 
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gase is, simply, that they are too proud or too lazy to! ment. The last calculation by an English writer is as follows 


earn a good living ; and too saucy to put up with al/ 
poor one. There are many such, moping about, and | 
cursing the *“ world,” the crue! world; wishing them- || 
selves even out of it, perhaps, but if they do, and hope |! 
it the same time to find one better fitted to thei taste, | 
they'll be disappointed. These make up no incon- || 
siderable part of the miserables of the earth; and if) 
human sufferings, mental or corporeal, imaginary or} 
real, under any circumstances, deserve no compassion, | 
there are such cases. 

The fact is, we often complain without cause; where 
the evils which oppress us are merely imaginary; and 
in most cases of real suffering and misfortune, the cause 
of all of « may be traced to our own misconduct. 
When, therefore, we shall learn to judge correctly in 
these matters, to call things by their proper names, 
and to distinguish between real and imaginary evils, we 
shall complain less bitterly of the troubles of the world. 











“HE GLEANER. 


Extracts from various recent publications 





A scholar of Dr, Busby’s coming into a parlour where the doc- 
tor bad iaxi down @ ine bunch of grapes for his own eating, 
takes it up and said aloud, * 1 publish the banns between these 
jfapes @nd my mouth; u any oue knows any jist Cause or un- 
pedunent why these two should not be joined together, let them 
declare it.” The doctor being in the next room, overheard all 
that was said; and coming mto the school, he ordered the boy 
who had eaten the grapes to be taken up, or as it is called, hor- 
sed ow another boy’s back , but betore be proceeded to the usual 
discipline, he cred out aloud, as the delinquent had Gone, “1 
publish the banus between my rod and this boy’s back ; if any 
oue knows any just Cause or impedunent why these two should 
not be jomed, let hun declare it.” “| forbid the banns,” cried 
the boy. * Why su?” said the doctor. 
are not agreed /"—replied the boy. Which answer so pleased 
the doctor, who hked to find any readiness of wit in his sholars, 


that he ordered the boy to be set down. 
——— 
A gentleman in England many years ago, employed an honest 


tar, who bad quit the sea, as a gardener. Jack had hardly en- 
tered his new service, when he found himself much annoyed by 
a dog who nightly invaded bis premises. One morning the sau- 
or got into the garden betore the dog had escaped, and made him 
capuve. As soon as he was serzcd, Jack deliberately took his 
spade, cut off his tail, and set him at liberty. Shortly after the 
gentleman entered the garden, and enquired of the gardener, 1! 
the dog continued his annoyance? “ He'll never trouble us 
again,” replied Jack—* I caught bim this morning, unshipped 
his rudder, and set him off before the wind, and bang me if he 
will be able to steer bis way back.” 


* Because the parties 


—_—_—— 7 

A Lady who arrived in New-} urs from the South on Thanks- 
giving Day, seeing most of the stores and Warehouses closed, 
remarked, that she bad heard much of the great * Commercial 


Disrness,” that existed there, but she never heard it was so bad. 
| a ceeeenieeeememeeeal 


It is positively stated in a Phuadelphia paper, that the identi- 
al manusenpt, from which the Farewell Address of the bathe: 
ot his country was first printed, is in the possession of the origi- 

nal printer and publisher of it, having been retained as “ a pre- 
cious Weasure,” with the consent of the author, and that the 
whole of it is in bis own hand writing, bearmg, also, all the 
marks of being an original. What manner of a spirit is it, that 
would throw doubt on the authorship of that address, and, at 
che same time, uselessly injure the reputation of another celebra- 
ted individual, deceased, by holding out the idea that he was 
possessed of a copy, which might be offered to show that he en- 
joyed the confidence of Wasnixeron, and violated it? 


A rich old fellow being asked, wy be did not marry, replied— 
“ Because I have 1.0 melination for old women ; and young wo- 
men have no inclination for me !” 


Ss . 

A soldier boasted to Julius Caesar of the many wounds he had 
received in his face. Caesar, knowing him to be a coward, said 
to him, “ The next time you run away, you had better take care 
how you look behind you.” 


SS 
Many novel calculations have been made to show off the 
amount of the naitonal debt of Great Britain, beyond that of a 
simple enumeration in figures, with a view of impressing more 
forcibly upon the reader the vast extent of that * national bles 
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— Three hundred men could not carry the weight of the nation- 


al dett in ten pound bank notes, five hundred and twelve of!) 


which weigh one pound. Supposing the det to be only seven 
hundred and twenty-six millhons of pounds sterling, nt would 
weigh one hundred forty-two thousand, six hundred and fifty 
pounds, which, for three hundred men, would be four bundred 


and seventy-six pounds each.” 
—_——_ 


It may be asserted with truth, that good men generally reap 
more substantial benefit from thei afflictions, than bad men do 
from their prosperities; and what they lose im wealth, pleasure 
or honour, they gain with vast advantage in wisdom, goodness 
and tranquillity of mind. 





a furnace, for as gold is tred and purified therein, so men are 
proved, and either purihed from their dross, and fitted for good 
uses, or else entirely burnt up and undone for ever ! 


—_—_—_————_ 

As some young ladies were lately taking a walk they were ac- 
costed by a gipsey woman, who, for a very small reward, very 
politely offered to show them their future husbands’ faces in a 
pool of water that stood near. Such an offer was too good to be 
refused, and, on paying the stipulated sum, the ladies hastened 
to the water, each in anxious expectation of getting a glance of 
the ** beloved object,” but, lo! instead of beholding the * form 
aud face” they so fondly anticipated, they were surprised to see 
their own rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes glancing from below 
“ Sure you are mistaken I'm no man,” exclaimed one of them, 
“ for we see nothing but our own faces in the water.” “ Very 
true mem," replied the sagacious fortune-teller, * but these will 
be your husbands’ faces when you are married.” 





Charles Townsend, the able and witty statesman, whose char 
acter was highly eulogized in one of BE. Burke's parliamentary 
speeches, was very subject to flattery. One day, after bringing 
out @ Budget, which he deemed admirable, bemg in company 
with a select set of friends, he asked how they liked in? Some 
said very well, others very good, aud others that they hoped it 
would be very productive. This not being praise enough, he 
turned to Touchet the banker, who bad just dropped im, and 
asked the same question, “ Like it,” said Touchet, “ | am trans- 
ported with it, there was never such a finance before in the 
world, and, if any thing could exceed it, it was your eloquent 
manner of giving it.” “My dear Touchet,” said Townsend, 
vetting up and embracing him, * you are the man that gives me 
comfort—as for these tellows, they have been doing nothing else 
this half hour but throwing brick bats at me.” Such is the in- 
fluence of flattery even upon great minds! 
‘EE 

The Woolsack on which the chancellor sits is precisely what 
the name implies, a large bag of wool, covered with red cloth, 
without any back to lean against; and such is the minute re 
spect paid to the ancient customs in the slightest things, that the 
present Chancellor, a man near eighty years of age, hesitated 
more than seven years on the question whether he should allow 
a. cushion to be brought him when the sitting was too long and 
fatiguing. 





Ee 

When I see withered leaves drop from the trees in the begin- 
ning of Autumn, just such, thinks 1, 1s the friendship of the world. 
While the sap of maintenance lasts, ny friends swarm in abun- 
dance ; but in the Winter of my need they leave me naked. He 
is a happy man that bath a true friend in his need; but he is 
more truly happy that hath no need of his fnend. 

T ccrideatemaiaendiemiaamimeell 

A young lady having purchased an assortment of music, on 
returning to her carriage recollected a piece which she neglected 
to purchase. “ Sir,” she said, on entering the shop, * there is 
yet one thing which | have forgot, and which I must now request 
you to let me have.” “And what is that? asked the young 
music seller. “It is Sir,” replied she hesitating, and running 
over the titles of music she held m her hand, “ it is ‘one kind 
kiss before we part.’ The gay youth vaulted instantaneously 
over the table, and saluted the fair stanger' [1 is scarcely ne- 
cessary to inform the reader, who will recollect the song, “ One 
kind kiss before we part!” that it was an air of a less touching 
nature than the one given by our here that the lady expected to 
receive. 





An elegant cement may be made from rice flour, which is at 
present used for that purpose in China and Japan. It is only 
necessary to mix the rice flour intimately with cold water, and 
gently simmer it over the fire, when it readily forms a delicate 
and durable cement, not only answering all the purposes of com- 
mon paste, but admirably adapted for joining together paper, 
cards, &c., iv forming the various tasteful ornaments, which 
‘fford so much employment and amusement to the ladies. When 

ide to the consistence of plastic clay, models, busts, basso- 





ing'” Someof these calculations have been curious, and to us 


hevos, &e., may be formed; and the articles, when dry, are 


_—_————— 
Affliction is a spiritual physic for the soul, and is compared to |) 


The Mirror. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBRE 17, 85 


New- year Present — Those of our correspondents who imtead 
to write for the premim of Owe Heownmen Dotsans, which will 
be awarded to the authors of the best moral tales, and the most 
approved poetry, are requested to forward thew communrations, 
pror to the first day of January, to the publisher, as after that 


tume none will be received They must be post paid, or they 


|} will not be presented to the committee for examination 
' 


The Presndent’s message.— ihe great length of this master!) 
production, precludes it from a place in the Mirror, The sub 
jects recommended by the President, are numerous, and highly 
mieresting to every member of the republic. His enlarged and 


liberal views of our foreign and domestic concerns, entitle him 
to the thanks of the nation. Among the number of stave papers 


emanating from the Presient, few have equalled, and we hazard 


jmothing in declaring, that none have surpassed this first of Pres 


lent Adams. In referring to the marble monument gauthorised 


| bY Congress in 1799, to be erected to the memory of Washington, 


the President says “ a spot has been reserved, within the walls 


j where you are now deliberating, for the benefit of this and future 


ages, in which the wortal remains may be deposited, of HIM 


| Whose spirit hovers over you, and listens with delight to every 


act of the representatives of his nation which can tend to exal: 
and adorn bis and their country.” 
=—_—S===———_ 

Yankee story.—In the vext number will be commenced a 
Yankee story, entitled * Brom Von Heighderdonk, the Hartford 
Physician,” founded on fact. 

Prodigious.—It is said that at the fancy ball in England, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry wore jewels and other costly orna- 
ments, to the value of thirty thousand pounds sterling; mere 
than one hundred and thirty-three thousand dollars of our our. 
rency. Thank Heaven, she is not an American woman 

Tron bed-steads.—These bed-steads, which are manufactured 
m several founderies in Pennsylvania, have been adopted for 
use in the Philadelphia hospital. They are said to be very light 
and durable, and entirely free from bugs, worms, &c. 





‘ew Novel.—A new novel, from the pen of Mr Cooper, called 
* the last of the Mohicans,” is in press, and will shortly be pub 
lished. The scene ms laid in Rhode Island, in the year 1757. 





Sacketts Harbour. 
Ss 


A prize.—In repairing an old building lately in Newton, Con- 
necticut, a leather bag, containing several hundred dollars, was 
found secreted in the chimney. It is supposed that the money 
was placed there by an old bachelor who formerly oceupied the 
house, but who is now deceased, 
Dancing. — As the season for balls, assemblies and night par 
ties has come on, the following hints may not be without their 
use. It is in vain to attempt to abolish these routes, fashion will 
have its way, and must be submitted to: we may nevertheless 
be permitted to lessen, if possible, their pernicious consequences 
Dancing, under proper limitations, is a wholesome exercise, 
especially in winter, but the more violent dances are frequently 
attended with yernicious effect. The exertion of so many mus- 
cles, and the quick inspiration of a warm atmosphere in a crowd. 
ed assembly, excite such a rapid circulation of the blood, as is 
equal to that in the hot stages of a fever. When to this we add 
the improper use of liquids, which, if of a heating nature, in- 
crease the motion of the blood, or if cooling, restrain it abrupuy 
we can no longer be surprised that spitting of blood and con- 
sumption of the lungs are often the cousequences of such excess.’ 


Gold Mine.—Another gold mine has been discovered in North 
Carolina, and an experienced miner from Europe, procured to 
superintend the working of it systematically. He gives it as his 
opinion, that the gold region in N. Carolina, is more rich and 
extensive thgn any hitherto knowu in the world. 


Infallible cure for chopped ps.—Dissolve a lump of Bees? 
wax in a small quantity of Sweet-oil, over a candle, let it cool, 
and it is reacy for use. Rubbing it warm on the lips two or 
three times, will effect a complete cure. 


it is stated with unshaken confidence, and as the result of ac- 
tual and repeated experience, that a half a tumbler full of gin 
sling, well covered with powdered nutmeg, proves a speedy and 
an efficacious stvptic in that dangerous an! alarming con paint, 

















econom ical democrats have caused more amazement than aniuse- 


suscepuble of a high polish, and are very valuable. 





a bleeding of the lungs. It was the dia v of accident. bu 
has never been known to fail, though often | even wheu ea 
other known means have Leen resoyted to in var 
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THE MINSTREL.» 


Greece. 


* But bark ' the battle is begun 

F row Sparta’s rock, from Cormth’s shore 
Koused by the deeds, their wres have done, 
Phe sons of ancient greatness pour ? 
Already freedow's flag is flying, 


And thousands in ber ranks are dying,’ 


* Dying ' ave as their Fathers died, 
Embalmed in glories’ living tomb, 

W hen sourning legiowed Asia's pride, 
The willing victins met their doom, 
E-xultine to then latest breath, 


That Greece had triumphed in thei death.” 


* Devoted martyrs’ heirs to fame, 

That ne'er but with the world shall fade! 
Already freedoms kindling flame, 
lllumes the shrne vour virtues made, 
And slaves therwrselves must blush to fee, 
W hile gazing on Thermopyle.’ 


* Vet droop not Greece, though fraud, tho’ power » 
Though cross with crescent be comisaed, 

God io his own appowted hour, 

W ill burst the bonds his foes have twined, 

And oh, on deeds, or wrongs bhefthine, 


An eve of glory yet must shine 


The voice of “Summer. 


I come from the beautiful Isles of the west, 

I come with such treasures as Elen possest, 

I pase'd thro’ Arabia the land of periume, 

Fan Cireeee, and sweet ltaly, mn ber full bloom. 

V herever Sol darts dowe his vertical ray, 

There fondly | hoger, delighted I stay, 

Tho’ spring brought the dewcrop, the shower, aod the bow, 
Yet oft she besprinkled your ringlets with snow. 

She sintl'd, and she frown'd, and anon she wert gay, 
O the nymph she is trickle, and quick tip'd away. 

I bring ye, sott pleasures of taste, smell, and sight, 

O spring ne'er had power to conter such deh ht 

My steps ye may trace on the flower strew'd plan, 

By sephyrs soft sigh, and the cay woodland scram, 
The bark smoothly ghding down you silver stream, 
Where lightly is dancing Sol’s bright splendid bear , 
By the pink, and the rose, where e’er my foot presses, 
And the sweet fragrant strawberry my pathway caresses. 
I call forth my mullions ; rejoicing they rise, 

They burst forth in gladness trom earth, sea, and skies, 
Exultingly sounding, the different their lays, 

Yes yously sounding, the pure bynom of praise 

Like the dawn of creat on, when antheuts first rang, 
And man from brs Maker in purty sprang — 

Awnuke ! all ye sons of fair labour, awake ! 

Come forth with the sickle, the scythe, and the rake; 
Re; sictng Come forth, with the light beart and song, 
Rejoice o'er your labour, vor dance the day long 

Haste ! haste, to the upland, and meadow, now go, 
My breath hath dissolv'd all the frost, ice, and snow ; 
I promise rich harvest from this happy soil, 

i promise aweet recompense for every toil. 

I call forth the corn, and "us | make the bay, 

And wheat lightly dancing to zephyrs soft play, 

My hand forms the apple, the peach, plum and cherry 
And pluayps up the grape, that makes the heart merry, 
{ spread forth the ineadow enamel’d with flowers, 

{ call forth the Rainbow, and soft genial showers, 
{clad with sweet verdure the fair chesnut tree, 

With their light tassels waviag to each passing breeze 
Cho’ fervid my rays, the moss’ fount is sweeter, 

Yes sweeter its beverage to every creature, 

Prolifick’s my reign, all nature confesses, 

My hand fair creation in fresh beauty dresses. 

Nay, cast not upon me thus mournful vour eye, 

The eurth’s scenes are changed since last | pass'd by, 
Yes—earth’s scenes are chang’, since the last ume we met, 
And lov'd ones have fallen, their bright suns are set. 
The eye, death hath seai’d—and the rosy cheeks gone, 
The fair form is wasted—all beauty is flown. 

Yet never repiming at fall's high decree, 

Be grateful, and take what! proffer to thee— 

Yes frais) trembling mortal, with faith’s steady eye, 
Quaff my joys, but have hope, where joys never die. 














Fo Lstrilc. 


Nay, couple not my humble name, 


VViith one whose lustre shines so far : 
A clouciess sua, is Cuwron’s fame, 

And Setim’s Dut a twinkling star 
But vet, reflected from thine eve, 

Phat star shall glow with brighter ray, 
bor Stim’ name can never die, 


While warbled mm th: 














































































A Simple Story. 


Belected 


There never was a geutier creature, 
In city, village, of m town, 

Or one of joveler heart and feature, 
Or better taught than Anna Brown 

Her st ep was Like the autelope’s, 


Her eye beamed like the startled kid's, 














natchiess . = x. 
ia — — lay ' Her cheek soft blusiiag with the hopes 
2B? ne +} \ vo > iste » bids 
CMrear. o. ovr. That youth mito existence bi 
A wreath of love I'll weave for thee, The village loved her, friendship hushed it; 
Of flowers sweet and tair to see, 1 And if the tale of slander came, 
Compose it with the tend’rest care, Both old and young rose up and crushed it, 
And not one wither d leaf be there 1! And fixed on other cheeks the shame, 
The may-rose and the eglantne, 1} *T was seldom needed—female virtue 
Ihe lily and the violet twine, l} Has in itself protection strong ; 
‘lo make it worthy of thy care, i And, maidens! if the viper hurt you, 
And deck my Anna’s flowing hair It must be ye are in the wrong. 
This fairy wreath | then will throw, i} P : 
! There came one day, to woo the maid en, 
Around thy brow of purest snow, . 
. } A sparkling youth in courtly guise,— 
And when by thee, my love, "tis worn, 1 
A rural lad with spring flowers laden, 
Aud on the ground dishevelled, torn, , 
1 lo win, to love the beauteous prize 
It hes, ts beauty fled and blighted, 1 
. | She takes, ob sunple girl! the former, 
Rejected, een by Anna slighted, 1 
; And sends the village swain away ; 
Phen to my bosom | will take | ~~ ' 
= ; ’ } She'll find, alas' his cottage warmer 
Phe wreath, and wear it for thy sake. Evoma. || - d 
nes } Than the proud dwelling of Jack Gray 
To KDA. She married Jack: he spent his living 
Where’er | turn, thy form | see, | In thriftless aims, and deadly brawls 
Nor would i with the vision part ; And she, his wickedness forgiving. 
For thou art more than life to me, | Dwelt weeping in his lonely balls 
Thou idol of a doating Heart | It seemed as if her soft form melted, 
I love the moments to veguie, So thin and colourless she grew, 
Wien i am forced trom toee to roam, | And they who saw how sorrow pelted, 
In meditating on the sunile Deemed that her days on earth were few 
Phat always beams for mine at home } 
1 , — 
Let others sigh an toil for fame, ——~r = on oe oe mony # 
And all the shatts of fortune brave: a eS See —— aah ‘ 
} He-left her pennyless, but willing 
I envy not their deeting name, - 2 
‘ ; To earn by honest toil her bread. 
lis but a bubble of the wave, } eg ; i 
; Ss (es , ( 
But grant me stil, ye saints above, i : rt es ad mv And ite gritter, 
The purest bliss beneath your dome 1] ts — = eget ig = gute 
The holy joys of wedded love, eabad ee —. village fitter 
My Ida, and my happy home Wateer o hide her broken hopes and heart. 
——— i} She reached it: scarce her mother knew her, 
To Coriclia, 1] So blanched her cheek, and suak her eye, 
Lady—thy cheek 1s very pale, | And the old friends that gathered to her, 
Aud that desponding eye appears Deemed ‘twas a phantom flitting by. 
As if those hopes were form'd to fail, They press her hands, and some are kissing, 
That flush’d among thy younger years Try every heart to make her glad ; 
Thou art unhappy—and perbaps | None from the joyful group are missing, 
The churchyard tells the aching tale, ‘ E’en Willie comes, the baffled lad. 
That all thy earthly comfort wraps ‘ 
. ae iad Hope and kind nursing to health brought her, 
And makes thy youthful cheek so pale. ’ 
: Again the rose bloomed on her cheek, 
And thou hast proved what all must prove, 
And lovers gay and wealthy sought her, 
W hose souls have sunk too deep in bliss, ' ‘ 
' But grief has made her wishes meek. 
That shadows are the things we love ' ; 
; She thanks them for their splendid proffers 
In such a wavering world as this. ' ; 
vr Of jewels rich and trappings gay ; 
The quiet scenes of former days, : : 
Have pass’d forever from thy view But enys che better likes the offers, 
ave pass’d fc re riew a “ ‘ 
P . . That Wille makes the Widow Gray 
And ali that meets thy present gaze } 
Is colder than the corpse’s dew. —>= 
Not one kind bosom lefi—whereon 
an | | Sleep. 
Ihy famting head awhile could rest , | 
All—all who loved thee lady—gone, O Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
W hat—even he who loved thee best? Weigh not yet my eye-lid down, 
Ah, think not so—one heart can feel For memory, see! with eve attending, 
Aud fain would whisper peace to thine, Claims a moment for her own: 
For death began by-times to steal } I know her by her robe of mourning, 
The triends who once could gladden mine I know her by her faded light, 
And now when I behold a face When faithful with the gloom returning, 
O’er which the fatal emblems wave, She comes to bid a sad goodnight. 
i te nate — mA Lenn O! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
pith Sead i 2 teh gene While she sighs o’er time that’s past, 
Its shuddering truths we're early taught, O! let me weep while she is telling 
Bs — that are traced through tears ; | Of joys that pine, and pangs that last, 
Which if we read them as we ought, And now, O sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Will sanctify our future years, Let thy balm sweet peace restore ; 
And guide us to the throne of him While fearful hope through tears is beaming 
“ ho holds the heavens in his hand, Sooth to rest that wakes no more. 
Who soothes the eye that’s damp and dim, 
a 
And turns it to a friendlier land, —_ om 
Where wither'd joys again shall bloom, EDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
Where mourning hearts are free’d from care, AND PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
Beyond the desart of the tomb, AT No. 156 WILLTAM-STREET, CORNER OF ANN-STREET, 
In bright and blissful union there. Witrann. BY ROBERT 8S. WILLIAMS. 








